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those of every law abiding citizen in the United States, 

telegraph or write your United States Senator in Wash- 
ington immediately, asking him to do everything he can to 
kill Senate Bill #2258 and its companion bill Senate 
#885. These bills, designed to further restrict the sale 
and use of firearms, are the most asinine measures ever 
ereated. They are magnified counterparts of New York’s 
Sullivan Law and if ever passed will place our public even 
more at the mercy of the hordes of gangland than they are 
today. The law-abiding citizen of today is easy enough 
prey for the criminal without trying to make him more so. 

Aside from this most serious angle of the problem, the 
sportsmen too are affected. 

In order that you may be fully cognizant with the whole 
Situation there is reprinted below excerpts from a recent 
editorial in The American Rifleman, by the National Rifle 
Association. After you read the requirements of this dis- 
torted piece of proposed legislation GET BUSY NOW and 
tell your friends to get busy. Concerted action by an or- 
ganization carries more weight than individual protests. 
Send your protest in in the name of your club.......... 


Under date of January 11th there was introduced in the 
Senate of the United States a bill sponsored jointly by 
Senators Copeland of New York, Vandenberg of Michigan, 
and Murphy of Iowa, designed to bring the strong arm of 
the Federal Government into play in the direction of dis- 
arming the average American citizen. True, the expressed 
intention of Senate Bill 42258 is to make it more difficult 
for criminals to obtain firearms and to make it easier to 
apprehend such criminals after they have used firearms in 
the commission of a crime; but, the expressed intent of the 
bill and the results which it would actually accomplish are 
radically different things. 

In the first place, the proposed law has been so drafted 
as to cover all 22-calibre rim-fire ammunition, all shotgun 
ammunition, and even such center-fire metallic ammunition 
as is adaptable to both rifles and handguns! While Sena- 
tor Copeland publicly announces that this bill is not in- 
tended to inconvenience sportsmen, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeds in so drafting his law that it actually will affect 98% 
of all the sportsmen in this country. Senator Copeland 
then includes, in Section 2, provisions preventing anyone 
except a manufacturer licensed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce from shipping concealable weapons and ammunition 
in interstate commerce, and anyone except licensed dealers 
or individuals licensed by their local police from receiving 
such guns or ammunition. 
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Under these sweeping provisions sportsmen would be un- 
able to ship guns and ammunition across state boundaries 
for hunting or target shooting purposes, or to effect trades 
or private sales with sportsmen in other states. They 
would be unable to ship their guns for repairs to manufac- 
turers or gunsmiths in other states. Even jobbers would 
not be permitted to ship guns to their regular dealers in 
other states. It would be impossible for dealers to carry a 
stock of pistols or revolvers from which sportsmen might 
make selections, because the manufacturer could not make 
shipment to a dealer except when the dealer’s order was 
accompanied by a certain sworn statement from the man 
to whom the gun was going to be sold by the dealer! 

Another paragraph in Section 2 would require all pack- 
ages containing guns and ammunition to be plainly marked 
on the outside. The practical effect would of course be to 
immediately increase the probability of the theft of such 
guns and ammunition while in transit! One of the out- 
standing bits of asininity in the proposed law would re- 
quire the manufacturer to fire af least one bullet from each 
gun of the various types described in the law, and to then 
permanently label and file this bullet so that if the gun 
were ever used in the commission of a crime the police 
could, theoretically, trace its ownership. Of course every- 
one with the most rudimentary knowledge of guns knows 
that the bore markings change overnight, and that bullets 
fired from a new gun have no value for identification pur- 
poses after the gun has been in the field for any length 
of time. 

Another provision of the bill calls for dividing the United 
States into districts, each to be designated by a letter or 
letters of the alphabet. This having been done, the manu- 
facturers would be required to imprint on the base of the 
bullets the proper code letters, and would be permitted to 
ship into each district only the ammunition bearing the 
proper code letters for that district. It is absolutely im- 
possible for any sane man to conceive how such a provision 
ean be of the slightest assistance in keeping guns out of 
the hands of criminals, or in tracing killers to their lair. 

There are other provisions in Senate Bill #2258, all of 
which are of the same general type as the above, and all of 
which would have the same ultimate effect—to increase the 
eost of ammunition, to force the sporting-goods dealers out 
of business, to make it next to impossible for the man of 
average means to purchase a pistol or revolver, or to do 
much shooting with any kind of gun, and to place the crim- 
inal in a position of absolute dominance over our citizens 
because the criminal will continue to secure arms and am- 
munition, as he always has done in the past. 
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ACCIDENTS REACH LOWEST EBB 


I want to take this opportunity to thank all of the agencies that 
assisted in the strenuous campaign which was launched by the Game 
Commission last year in an effort to reduce the number of hunting 
The campaign, as you have probably noted in the news- 


papers, resulted in reducing the death toll during the hunting season 
to the lowest mark in nine years. Fatal hunting accidents last year totaled 31, nine of which 


occurred during the large game season. 


This is very, very low when you take into con- 


sideration the fact that more than a half million licensed hunters were afield. And if this 
figure were computed on the basis of the number of hunters afield, it would be less than 
half the number of accidents occurring since the Resident Hunter’s License Law went into 


effect in 1913. 


The non-fatal accidents, while considerably lower, did not present quite as good a showing. 
Nevertheless, the sum total of the whole situation means that the hunters exercised a great 
deal more care in the woods than ever before. The fact that of the hundreds of C.C.C. work- 
ers in the field none were killed or injured is mute testimony of the care used by hunters, and 


they are to be highly commended. 


' 


It is my sincere hope that next year the number of accidents will be reduced still further. 


ERNEST E. HArwoon, 
Executive Secretary. 





SPORTSMEN’S FEDERATION 
MEETS 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs is well on its way to becoming 
an important factor in the mapping of future 
hunting and fishing programs and the Game 
Commission welcomes its interest and sup- 
port. In four years time it has grown from 
virtually nothing to the point where 250 
clubs, representing 400,000 sportsmen, have 
been marshaled under the Federation’s ban- 
ners. 

Further to strengthen the organization im- 
portant measures were adopted at the third 
annual convention held in Harrisburg on Feb- 
ruary 12, and incorporated in the by-laws. 
Under the new set-up the 67 counties in the 
State have been divided into five divisions— 
northeast, northwest, central, southwest and 
southeast, respectively. Each of these in 
turn have a chairman and a vice-chairman, 
elected by the affiliated clubs in the division. 
These men automatically become members 
of the Federation’s Board of Directors along 
with the president, vice-president and secre- 
tary treasurer; in all, 13. 

In addition, affiliated clubs in each of the 
67 counties of the State have the privilege 
of electing one delegate which shall compose 
a representative body of 67 for the entire 
State. The conventions are to be conducted 
on an open forum basis with the privilege 
of attendance and the floor to any individual 
or to organized sportsmen in the State. When 
it comes to @ vote on any question, however, 
an accredited delegate can demand a vote 
by delegates only, otherwise any and all 
sportsmen present may vote. Clubs affiliated 
with the Federation are to pay annual dues 
amounting to three cents a member. 

With this set-up as a base, one can very 
easily visualize the day when the sportsmen 
of the State will be able to present their re- 
quests, recommendations or even demands, 
backed by a phalanx 600,000 strong. And 
that is going to be more than just an idle 
gesture to any legislative or State body. 

Among the recommendations made to the 
Board of Game Commissioners was the ban- 
ning of dogs in bear hunting. After consid- 
erable debate it was further urged that the 
bear season be closed entirely for three years. 

The Game Commission was also asked to 


remove protection from skunks. In the reso- 
lution as finally passed it was pointed out 
that inasmuch as skunks are a great menace 
to quail it was not fair for the Commission 
to protect these animals when sportsmen’s 
money was used to increase quail at the 
same time. 

A resolution was also passed requesting 
the Game Commission to make a survey as 
to the advisability of the “Gobbler” law for 
wild turkey. 


LOST! 

Two valuable fox hounds stolen in vicinity 
of Newfoundland, Gouldsboro, Daleville, or 
Promisedland section. The black-and-tan 
hound bears name Stanley J. VanvVliet, 
Cresco; the spotted one bears name of Vance 
C. Megargle, Canadensis. If found notify 
Stanley J. VanVliet, Cresco, Pa. 





BOARD RE-ELECTS 

At the regular stated meeting of the 
Board of Game Commissioners On Janu- 
ary 4, the following officers were elected 
for 1934: 

Hon. Adolf Muller, of Norristown, was 
re-elected president. 

Hon. Richard E. Reitz, of Brookville, 
was elected vice-president to succeed Dr. 
W. H. Moore, of Philadelphia. 











PROSECUTIONS 
In January field officers of the Game Com- 
mission brought 172 prosecutions. The vio- 
lations consisted principally of killing deer 
in close season, hunting without license, and 
unlawful trapping of fur-bearing animals. 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM DEDICATES 
CANADIAN ROCKIES EXHIBIT 
TO JOHN M. PHILLIPS 
A singular honor is shown the Hon. John 
M. Phillips, member of the Board of Game 
Commissioners from 1905 to 1924, by the 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh in dedicat- 
ing to him its environmental exhibit of moun- 
tain sheep from the Canadian Rockies. More 
than a quarter of a century ago Mr. Phillips 
had some thrilling experiences while hunt- 
ing, mainly with the camera, mountain sheep 

and other game in the Rockies. 

He is a well-known sportsman and natural- 
ist, and has donated many fine specimens to 
the museum, including an exceptionally fine 
specimen of mountain sheep, which has been 
called the “Carnegie Ram.” 

Mr. Phillips, one of the original proponents 
of refuges for wild life in this country, is 
still practicing what he preached for so many 
years, by placing his valued trophies in a per- 
petual haven of safety within the walls of 
the famous Carnegie Museum. 

















New officers of the Sportsmen's Federation: 


Seated, Colin Reed, director; Grover C. 


Ladner, president; C. A. Mortimer, secretary-treasurer; standing, E. D. Haehnle, H. 8. 
Smith, C. R. Holson, M. OC. Merritts, and P. G. Platt, directors 
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Proposed National Game Legislation 
and Its Relation to State Administration 


HE attitude of Pennsylvania toward any plan which will attempt 

to change or destroy our approved game policy, which is por- 
trayed in ‘the following paper prepared for presentation before the 
Special Senate Committee on Conservation of Wild Life Resources at 
its special hearing in Washington on January 25, 1984, clearly outlines 
the stand Pennsylvania has taken in regard to proposed national game 
legislation and any subsequent effect it may have upon State admin- 
istration. Pennsylvania has taken this attitude merely as a means 
of protecting the interests of her great army of sportsmen, and to 
offset any efforts which may be made by the Federal government to 
assume the ownership and control of any of wild life and shall be 
strictly adhered to until some better and more successful plan is 
provided. 

“Senator Walcott, and members of the Special Committee on Con- 
servation of Wild Life Resources: I feel that a peculiar honor has 
been bestowed upon me in My capacity as Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners, in that I have been requested 
to appear before this honorable body at this time and on this occa- 
sion when I feel that the greatest headway in national conservation 
thus far achieved is about to be made. 

“The serious-minded efforts made by this committee to arrive at 
the true facts concerning our remaining wild life resources, the 
untiring determination to find a remedy for the evils as they exist 
and the proposed regulations sponsored by this committee are worthy 
of nation-wide interest, unanimous support by your colleagues in 
Congress and the whole-hearted support of every conservation- 
minded sportsman in this country. 

“Two years ago in this same building, before this committee ap- 
peared many persons interested in the preservation of our wild 
waterfowl—the majority of whom came to protest against the vicious 
provisions of the so-called ‘One Cent Shell Tax Bill’ and to suggest 
a more just and practical method of creating a fund with which 
to carry forward the work of establishing migratory wild waterfowl 
refuges along the several flight lanes north and south across this 
country, that we might keep faith with our neighbors and recognize 
our moral obligation to posterity. 

“The history of game administration in Pennsylvania is, I think, 
a fair illustration of what can be done in a few short years (or 
since 1913) in the way of changing a people’s attitnde toward the 
license system of raising money for game conservation and adminis- 
tration, so long as they feel sure it all goes for the purpose for 
which it is intended. It is true a great deal of education is essential 
to create the necessary interest in the beginning and this educational] 
program must be constantly maintained and improved. I have only 
to remind you gentlemen of the work which has been done in parts 
of the South by the U. S. Forestry Department and by private 
timber interests in the same section of our country in an effort 
to make a people understand that everybody loses when forests burn. 

“This subject must be approached from the same angle, just as 
soon as the necessary legislation is secured to make available funds 
with which to start work. 

“The Duck Stamp Bill or Senate Bill No. 1658 if and when en- 
acted will start to provide a fund which will grow and grow just 
as has the Pennsylvania Game Fund from a meager $300,000 to what 
it is today, $1,250,000. We are not peculiarly blessed in Pennsyl- 
vania by having all the good sportsmen of the country in our State. 
They are the same people as are found in each and every State in 
our Union and I have every reason to believe that once they see 
the light, every one will react the same as did our good people, 
under the leadership of our Game Code sponsors, good true men, 
unselfish, and with no desire for reward—except the satisfaction 
that comes from the knowledge of a good job well done. 

“Pennsylvania thought so well of the Duck Stamp Bill that our 
Game Commission provided a space on our hunting license in 1932 
and 1933 for the stamp if and when it became a law, and I know 
our people will recognize the necessity of some such reasonable 
license to be paid by those who enjoy the pleasures of duck hunting 
if the sport is to be perpetuated. 

“Each State should assume some part of the responsibility insofar 
as their own areas are concerned—ducks need water—clean water, 
be it fresh or salt, it must be clean. Free from contamination by 


mine acid or industrial waste, and provide food in order to attract 
the flights of migrating wild waterfowl. Clean streams and lakes 
are a valuable asset to any State—not alone from the recreational 
angle, but as a potential food supply. With the coming of shorter 
hours of labor for the masses, which seems to be a certainty, some 
wholesome avenue must be provided to take up the slack and I know 
of no better way to provide this ‘take up’ than by creating more 
opportunities for hunting and fishing. 

“The Pennsylvania Game Commission recently caused a survey to 
be made of every county (67) in our State by the District or County 
Game Protectors with the idea of determining the number of swamp 
areas Within each county (located on State forest or State game 
lands) of three or more acres which might be improved by build- 
ing earth fill dams to create lakes and ponds such as have been 
done in many cases years ago by ice companies for the purpose 
of harvesting ice—these ponds and man-made lakes not only afford 
excellent fishing today, but also attract many ducks, some of which 
stay with us all summer and raise their crop of young and return 
year after year. I have been very much gratified by the results of 
this survey because of a report just received from our engineer to 
whom all the reports of our field men have been referred for his 
consideration and recommendation. It appears that out of 48 
counties so far reported and having within their boundaries State 
lands, that we find the possibility of building 36 dams with areas 
ranging from 3 to 500 acres. There are more counties yet to hear 
from and this number may yet reach 50. This project will not 
only benefit the unemployed of our State as CWA projects, if ap- 
proved, but will materially benefit all lower lands as impounded 
waters naturally do, will create nesting and resting areas for our 
migratory bird life, will provide wholesome and beneficial recreation 
for our people and a potential food supply. I further believe that 
some satisfactory plan may be worked out by which many marsh 
areas on lands now privately owned may also be developed. 

“The plan as proposed by Chairman Beck of the recently appointed 
Federal Bird Restoration Committee—that $12,000,000 be used for 
the purchase of marginal lands mostly in the vast areas of the 
West is, of course, necessary for the successful development of those 
flight lanes; but we must not lose sight of the possibility of like 
developments in the East. Naturally smaller in area and somewhat 
back from the coast they seem to be a favorite haunt of many 
species of wild waterfowl. 

“These are the possibilities I refer to in the preceding paragraph 
as privately-owned swamp areas. 

“Many of these could be purchased by Mr. Beck’s committee and 
developed by CWA labor—there is an opportunity for a 100 per cent 
increase in water areas right in Pennsylvania alone. 

“The detail of administration of these small lakes and ponds may 
discourage their consideration as possible projects unless a means 
of conveying them to the State may be worked out. The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission now owns 390,000 acres of land which is 
set aside as public hunting grounds and as refuges for native game 
birds and animals. To this area already acquired by the Game 
Commission could be added all these flooded marsh land areas to 
be administered, protected and managed by this well-equipped de- 
partment of the Commonwealth. 

“If such areas are properly developed and administered I am 
sure they will increase our recreational and conservation opportuni- 
ties a hundredfold. 

“Many states geographically similar to Pennsylvania, located within 
the flight lanes of our migratory wild waterfowl, which afford their 
resident hunters very few opportunities to shoot waterfowl, would 
not approve of the plan as proposed by the Federal Bird Restoration 
Committee—that of creating inviolate sanctuaries on all marsh or 
marginal lands which might be made available through Federal 
purchase and development. 

“Some of these lakes or ponds must be made available for shoot- 
ing waterfowl if public interest in Pennsylvania or any other State 
is to be created and maintained. Without favorable public interest 
the project is doomed to fail. No agency could provide adequate 
protection. 
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“There is every reason to believe, and it certainly seems logical 
to me, that if, for example, the State of Pennsylvania is to provide 
suitable protection and law enforcement for migratory wild water- 
fowl, then areas created for their attraction, restoration and con- 
servation should likewise be under the absolute jurisdiction, owner- 
ship and control of the proper authorities of the Commonwealth— 
the Board of Game Commissioners—who should also have full au- 
thority to designate which areas shall be sanctuaries and which 
shall be public shooting and recreational grounds. This idea is in 
absolute accord with the present policy of our State game adminis- 
tration. 

“T stress the public shooting ground and recreational angle par- 
ticularly because, in my opinion, it is as great a factor in moulding 
the proper attitude on the part of our wild fowlers as is the 
establishment of resting and breeding grounds. For example, of 
what earthly use would our present system of game refuges be 
if we, in turn, did not provide adequate shooting and recreational 
territory as well? 

“It would be sad indeed if the absence of a flexible plan should, 
of necessity, compel any State in the Union offering opportunities 
of development, to be deprived of such opportunities because of an 
ironclad ruling that all such developed areas must be inviolate 
sanctuaries. 

“The Federal Bird Restoration Committee also proposes to spend 
$6,000,000 on upland game bird restoration. This is a very ticklish 
subject and is apt to meet with serious opposition on all sides. 

“The plan for putting to work many acres of unused farm lands— 
to be worked by unsuccessful farm hands for the production of game 
birds, to be turned loose on small areas for the purpose of selling 
shooting rights as a means of increasing the farmer’s income is a 
most impractical plan and doomed to failure. 

“Pennsylvania will continue to fight any plan which may be de- 
vised, regardless of by whom, to create a Federal equity of any 
sort in her native game; nor will she permit the creation of two 
jurisdictions within the Commonwealth for the management of any 
of her game. 

“The organized sportsmen of Pennsylvania will never permit the 
so-called English or European system to crash her gates. Efforts 
have been made each year by certain groups to break through and 
destroy the Pennsylvania system but so far without success, 

“The Board of Game Commissioners will forever oppose any at- 
tempt from without, as well as by minority groups from within, to 
change or destroy our present system because we feel that no better 
plan has yet been devised than the ‘Pennsylvania Game System.’ 

“In closing may I urge all in attendance at this hearing to look 
with favor upon the recommendations made by that most able con- 
servationist Hon. Harry B. Hawes in his very recent address before 
the Sixth Annual New England Game Conference at Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, on January 13, 1934.” 

Ernest BE. Harwoop, 
Eavecutive Secretary. 


PHEASANT, BEWARE! 














Pheasant, beware! 


This tidbit literally has “strings’’ attached. 

The snare, one of fifteen discovered on the C. Sewell Clark Game 

Farm, Germantown, following arrest of an alleged poacher, was 

being examined by Edwin W. Stucke, District Game Protector, 

when photographed. It consists of a green twig, string noose and 
trigger, and is baited with a cranberry. 
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BUCKTAILS CELEBRATE 

Washington’s Birthday marked the third 
annual banquet of the Bucktails, that large 
and active association in Venango County 
now boasting over 1,100 members. The asso- 
ciation also is affiliated with Sportsmen’s 
Council of Division F and is a member of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Many prominent speakers attended 
the banquet which was dedicated to William 
E. Hughes, founder and first president of 
the Bucktails. Ernest E. Harwood, Bxecu- 
tive Secretary of the Game Commission, was 
the guest speaker. Honor guests included: 
John B. Ross, Chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
tection of the Game Commission; Jay C. 
Gilford, Division Game Supervisor; Charles 
G. Stone, representative of the Pennsylvania 


Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; L. L. 
Bishop, Forest Supervisor of the Allegheny 
National Forest; Hon. Dr. L. BE. Chapman, 
Pennsylvania State Senator; Hon. A. Hunter 
Willis, member of the Game Commission 
from Erie; Dr. H. L. Sanderson, President 
of Sportsmen’s Council, Division F; Frank 
Norris, Director of Sportsmen’s Council, Di- 
vision F; Hon. John H. McKinney, member 
of the House of Representatives. 


SPORTSMEN’S ROUNDUP 


The annual banquet of the Blair County 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association on Feb- 
ruary 14 was one of the biggest in the history 
of that organization. With a banner attend- 
ance coupled with many prominent speakers 


and a splendid program of entertainment, 
the affair was a howling success from start 
to finish. The Game Commission was repre- 
sented by Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Sec- 
retary, guest speaker, and Randolph H. 
Thompson of the Commission’s lecture staff. 
The Blair County Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association is a member of the Federation 
of State Sportsmen’s Associations of which 
M. C. Merritts, their secretary, was recently 
elected a director. 


Thomas Mosier, Game Protector of Centre 
County, has gone to Florida for a month. 
This trip was occasioned by the unfortunate 
illness of his wife. Mr. Mosier expects to 
return for duty on February 20th. 
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This Game C 


O MANY of our readers have asked for 
information on this increasingly popular 
sport that we are passing along all the data 
we have been able to amass on the subject. 


In the first place there are a lot of sports- 


men who are eager to organize Skeet Clubs, 
but who lack the rules and regulations which 
govern this sport. Charles Crist Delmonico, 
in a recent issue of Field and Stream, passes 
on some good tips both on organization and 
the application of rules and regulations, and 
through the courtesy of Ray Holland, Editor 
of that magazine, we are privileged to quote 
this information. 
*¢e 

Let us say that you and four or five friends 
are ready to start a skeet club. First of 
all, you should get together and make a list 
of all of the men you think might like to 
join. Twenty-five is a good number for a 
club with a single skeet layout and if they 
are all active shooters they will keep a field 
pretty busy on open days. If you have 
trouble thinking of enough men, your local 
sporting-goods dealer can probably suggest 
some more, as he knows most of the shoot- 
ers in your neighborhood. Since you will be 
buying your birds and shells from him, he 
will be more than glad to do all he can to 
help. Another way, of course, is to induce 
ten or twelve fellows to organize and under- 
write the cost, depending upon the interest 
your club will create when in operation, in 
order to swell the membership to the de- 
sired size. 

Whichever system you decide upon, as 
soon as you have your list of prospects, set 
a date, a week or ten days in advance, for 
an organization meeting and then phone or 
write and invite everyone on the list to 
come. Prior to this meeting, talk it up and 
rouse all the enthusiasm you can. 


It is just as well at the outset to secure 
full information as to the requirements of 


At STATION 2 
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COTING 


a skeet layout, the cost of equipment and 
what revenue a club should earn so, at the 
organization meeting, you can determine 
upon the type of equipment and the cost to 
each member, in order to get under way 
immediately. 

You need a suitable field, preferably a 
piece of flat country, with the ground slop- 
ing away from it, where there is a clear sky 
background with no nearby trees, woods, 
houses or other obstructions to make the 
birds difficult to see. The actual layout re- 
quires a piece of land only forty yards by 
twenty yards but there is a danger zone of 


DANGER ZONE 


Pa 


Read eee 


three hundred yards in each direction, in 
front, at right and at left, which must be 
allowed for. Most authorities recommend 
facing the field toward the north or north- 
east, so take that into consideration, too, in 
discussing a prospective site. It is quite 
possible that one of your members owns a 
suitable piece of land which he will be will- 
ing to let the club have without charge. 
Otherwise, ground may be obtained at a 
nominal rental. This need not be considered 
in estimating organization expense, since it 
may be covered by earnings of the club over 
the year. 


The next item is the traps. Light hand- 
operated traps may be obtained for as little 
as nineteen dollars a pair; while automatic 
traps, with pull lever, cost from sixty-nine 


alled 
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Skeet 


to ninety-nine dollars. Essential spare parts 
should be kept on hand to facilitate quick 
repairs. Your local sporting-goods dealer 
can get you complete descriptions of various 
makes of traps—and remember, the better 
the traps, the more satisfactorily they'll 
operate. If you have traps with a central 
pull lever, 250 feet of heavy galvanized wire 
will be needed for connections. 


Lumber, paint and roofing for the two trap 
houses should not exceed thirty-five dollars, 
while a carpenter’s time to construct them 
would add about thirty dollars more. With 
professional or amateur carpenters in your 
club, who are willing to volunteer their time, 
this last item may be saved. 


A club house makes an agreeable place for 
members to congregate between rounds, es- 
pecially during inclement weather, but this is 
not essential. Likewise, the size and cost de- 
pends upon the amount you are prepared to 
invest, upon the price of lumber in your 
locality and whether or not you build it 
yourselves. You may defer the club house 
until it can be built out of earnings or else 
start with a small one, say eight by fourteen 
feet. This can be so designed that it may be 
increased in size as future needs may dic- 
tate. A small counter should be at one end 
for the cashier, with a space for shells be- 
neath. A pot stove will keep things cozy if 
your winters are cold. Windows along one 
side should overlook the field and the door 
can be placed at one end. Obtain estimates 
from the local lumber dealer on this. 


Incorporation and insurance are two More 
items to consider. Neither one is absolutely 
essential, though both protect individual 
members from personal liability. A local 
lawyer friend will probably incorporate you 
at cost, which is about twenty-five dollars. 
The premium on a sports liability policy is 
approximately sixty dollars a year. While 
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this premium must be paid at once, the cost 
may be amortized over the year out of earn- 
ings. 

Club earnings derived from profits on birds 
and shells figure roughly thirty-five cents per 
man, per round, gross. Birds cost a little 
less than a cent apiece, varying in price be- 
cause of freight rates to different localities, 
Shells figure about sixty-five cents a box in 
case lots. Many clubs charge members sev- 
enty-five cents for shells, fifty cents for birds, 
or a dollar and a quarter a round; some 
charge non-members a dollar and a half, 
When members take turns in loading the 
traps this profit is net. If you decide t> 
employ trap boys, they receive one to two 
dollars a day. Some clubs pay the boys 
from five to ten cents a round per man 
which makes their earnings dependent upon 
the attendance. 

A club with a membership of twenty-five, 
figuring on a certain number of guest shoot- 
ers, shooting one day a week, should make 
enough profit during the year to more than 
pay for the leased ground, entire cost of 
equipment and have a surplus in the treasury 
at the end of the year. 

Equipped with the above facts, you are 
now ready to conduct your organization 
meeting. 

The meeting should be called to order by 
a temporary chairman. If possible have 
someone give a good talk on skeet and i's 
advantages. Proceed then with the election 
of a ‘president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and field captain. The president 
should appoint a committee to draw up the 
constitution and by-laws. These outline the 
purpose of the club; the requirements of 
membership; the duties of the officers; the 
conduct of meetings; the types of member- 
ship; the dues and initiation fees, the charges 
for targets and shells, etc. Dues of from one 
to five dollars have been found sufficient in 
many clubs. 

If possible, decide on the equipment and 
arrange for underwriting the cost. Those 
joining at once may become charter members. 
If it is necessary for the charter members to 


Removing beaver from tank used with Environmental Exhibit. 
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subscribe more than the dues established for 
future members, the difference may be re- 
funded to them from the earnings, or they 
may retain a first lien on the equipment, or 
both. These things settled, appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for the grounds, purchase 
of the equipment and to supervise the lay- 
ing out of the field. Allow for funds to 
purchase targets, shells, score sheets and 
incidental items. 

Assume now that you have the money and 
the land and are ready to proceed. You will 
note from the diagram at the head of this 
article that the distance from trap one to 
trap seven is forty yards; station eight is 
directly in the center and the other stations 
are located on a twenty-yard semi-circle from 
station eight, each thirty-one feet apart. By 
facing the field north or northeast, the Ine 
from station four to eight is your guide. 
Station markers may be concrete blocks, 
stakes or white-washed stones. 

Trap-houses May be constructed of ship 
lath or any seven-eighths-inch planking on 
four-by-four frames, suitably braced. A good 
size is six feet square, five feet high in front 
and six feet in the rear, where the door is 
placed. The front and the side toward sta- 
tion four should either be double-boarded or 
covered with galvanized iron to prevent a 
load of shot penetrating and injuring the 
trap boys. In the front of each trap-house 
a target door is cut, twelve inches high and 
eighteen inches wide. This door is four feet 
from the floor in trap-house one, or high 
trap-house, and three feet above the floor 
on trap-house two, or low trap-house, both 
toward the outside, away from the shooting 
circle. A baffle board is placed beneath these 
doors, of wood or iron, set at an angle which 
while not interfering with the target’s flight, 
covers the opening from the line of fire from 
any point on the field. 

The low-trap-house is set on the ground 
and the high-trap house raised on a frame- 
work of four-by-fours, six feet above the 
ground so that the target door is ten feet 
high. In each house the trap stands on a 
shelf which may be built after the traps 
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arrive. The traps are installed to throw the 
targets through the slots to cross fifteen feet 
above station eight and carry fifteen to 
twenty yards beyond the opposite trap house. 

Walling in the framework below trap-house 
one, by the way, provides additional storage 
space for targets and shells. 

The blinders or screens shown in the illus- 
tration, five feet in front of each station 
and toward the shooting-circle side of the 
line of flight, are there to prevent a shooter 
from swinging after an erratic target and 
shooting into the safety zone. These are 
galvanized-wire mesh screens, three feet by 
four feet, on a wood frame seven feet high. 

Locate the trap pull about eight feet be- 
hind station four. Mount it solidly on 
stout boards fastened securely on posts driv- 
en into the ground. A wooden box to cover 
this is good protection when the trap is not 
in use. Galvanized wire is used to connect 
the pull with the triggers of the traps. This 
wire should be adjusted with care, so that 
both birds in doubles are released at ex- 
actly the same instant. 

A good place for the club house is back 
of the trap pull at station four, 

A squad consists of five or six men, In 
addition, there is needed a score keeper and 
someone to handle the pulls. 

When the round starts, the first man on 
the squad steps up to station one, calls for 
and then fires at the outgoing bird. He 
next calls for the incoming target, shoots, 
and moves to station two. Each man on the 
squad follows the same procedure and it is 
continued at each station in rotation, up to 
and including station eight. After that, 
doubles are shot from stations one, two, six 
and seven. In doubles, the outgoing target 
is fired at first. The 25th shell is used on 
a target from any station the shooter desires. 

On singles, number one target is always 
released first. The puller has from one to 
three seconds in which to release the target 
after the shooter has called and the timing 
should be constantly varied. The ready 
position must be with the gun off the shoul- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIAL 
ASSOCIATION, HARRISBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The Capital City Field Trial Association 
will run their fifth annua! Spring Trials 
March 22nd and 23rd. The Association de- 
cided not to run the trials over the Ross- 
ville preserve this Spring if more suitable 
grounds located closer to hard roads could 
be secured. Negotiations are now being 
made with Mr. Harry I. Grace of the Grace 
Game Preserve to run the trials over his 
spacious farms located less than five miles 
from the capital in Harrisburg. If these 
grounds can be obtained, there is no doubt 
that a successful trial will be had, because 
the country is big enough for the widest 
going dogs and enough cover to hide the 
four hundred or more birds that Mr. Grace 
says escaped from his enclosed fields. 

Four stakes will be run in the two days. 
The Puppy Stake, which is to include dogs 
whelped after January 1, 1933. The dura- 
tion of this stake is limited to twenty min- 
utes. The All-Age Stake, to include any 
dog never placed in an All-Age Stake. The 
Winner Stake open to any dog. The Sh ot- 
ing Dog Stake open to all dogs. The last 
three stakes will be of half-hour duration 
and all dogs must be handled by amateurs. 

The final selection of judges will be made 
in the near future and it is hoped that the 
same high type of officials will be secured 
as heretofore. 

The officers elected to serve the Associa- 
tion this year include Dr. E. K. Tingley, of 
Marietta, President; Herman Garman, Har- 
risburg, Ist Vice-President, and Paul Howry, 
of Shiremanstown, 2nd Vice-President; Mr. 
P. L. (Pat) Reagan, Steelton, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

In that eastern Pennsylvania has such 
splendid facilities for holding trials, it 
might be a good idea to run the Tri-State 
Winners meet in that section some time in 
the future. This is a colorful event includ- 
ing winners of trials from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 





STOLEN GUNS—REWARD 

.22 cal. Revolver, 9-shot, No. 11810; 
.22 cal. Rifle, Model 57, Winchester, 
with a receiver sight on rear, 17-A 
front sight, also sling; brand new. 
25-20 Model 25-A Remington Rifle with 
a marble peep sight on rear and extra 
high front sight, gold bead. 8-X Bi- 
noculars, black, show wear, case badly 
worn, little spot on center of glass on 
left lens; bought from Benner Com- 
pany. Notify Mr. Mike Dobrosky, Box 
65, Sykesville, Pa. 











A CHEAP EMERGENCY MATCH BOX 

One of the simplest and cheapest as well 
as one of the best boxes to keep matches 
dry against a possible emergency is a twelve- 
gauge shotgun shell slipped inside a ten- 
gauge shell,—preferably brass ones. This 
makes a perfect and waterproof fit. It is 
better to oil slightly the inside of the ten- 
gauge. 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
STAKE 

The National Championship Stake of 
the Pennsylvania Field Trial Club for 
grouse dogs will start on March 12th. 
Entries will close on March Ist, with 
a nominating fee of $10.00 at that time. 
For entry blanks or other desired in- 
formation write H. J. Updegraff, Sec- 
retary, Shippenville, Pa. Judges and 
headquarters will be announced at a 
later date. 











DOG FREEZES ON POINT 


Deputy Game Protector Norman H. Scheetz, 
of Berwyn, reports that during a _ recent 
heavy snow in his section some local resi- 
dents found a bird dog frozen to death, still 
standing on a beautiful point. He was held 
in position by the snow which had drifted 
around him. A picture was taken but the 
head had drooped somewhat due to thawing. 
Affidavits in the case are being turned over 
to American Field. 


DEER KILLED TO PROTECT 
PROPERTY 

Complaints from farmers of deer damage 
are on the decline. Reports to date indicate 
that in January only four deer were killed 
by farmers as a protection to property: two 
in Mifflin County, one in Columbia, and one 
in Lackawanna. 


THE REAL SPIRIT 


Felix J. Barchock, of Bridgeport, spends a 
lot of time feeding game. One morning he 
counted 11 hen pheasants and 25 quail at a 
place where he had been feeding for over 
two weeks. Several mornings later when he 
went to the same spot to put some mash 
corn out for the birds he did not see any— 
nor the next morning. Thinking something 
was chasing them away he decided to wait 
and see. Finding a nice spot he sat quiet 
about half an hour. Soon a bunch of pheas- 
ants came down the valley toward the feed- 
ing station. As they started to eat the corn 
Barchock saw a weasel coming down the 
path. The animal snaked around the brush 
and finally he lost trace of him, but when 
he looked again he saw the little killer hop 
right on a pheasant. Barchock writes: “If 
you ever saw a battle, you should have seen 
those pheasants fighting that weasel. They 
licked him and he went away, finally com- 
ing back with another weasel. My 410 gauge 
got one and one got away. The one I got 
has only half his tail; he must have gotten 
caught in a trap. 


“One morning while feeding birds my fin- 
gers froze so badly it took me three hours 
to thaw them out. But one doesn’t mind 
that when one loves the outdoors.” 


The Berks Izaak Walton League, of Read- 
ing, will hold their field trials on March 
16th and 17th. Communications should be 
addressed to E. M. Reber, Secretary. 

















Marietta Joe, 17 times a field trial winner, has not been campaigned extensively but has 
won in fast competition. Some of his victories have been outstanding and his record of 
first-place wins creditable. In 1933, his prominent triumphs were runner-up in the Am- 
ateur Quail Championship at Camp Lee, Va., and runner-up in the National Pheasant 
Championship at Buffalo, N. Y. Joe is the most successful son of Ch. Dapple Joe, which 
was a grandson of the immortal John Proctor. Marietta Joe, bred by G. A. Coffey, of 
Lithonia, Ga., was out of Mary Doone. He has already produced two winners. We are 
not surprised that his owner, Dr. E. K. Tingley, of Marietta, Pa., is extremely proud of 
him, for Joe has always shown plenty of courage and desirable style in his work afield; 
he has proved a great bird dog. 





THE OPOSSUM 


HE opossum is the most primitive mam- 

mal occurring on this continent today, 
“9 living fossil,” as he has been called. To 
a zoologist he is a priceless relic or “left- 
over” from the far distant ages when his 
fellow marsupials or pouched mammals were 
abundant in many parts of the world, and 
his oddities of anatomy and physiology were 
shared by many other animals of that anci- 
ent world. In fact, some anthropologists go 
so far as to claim him as one link in the 
evolution of man himself, but few scientists 
of standing take much stock in this theory. 
His nearest kin on earth today is some of 
the marsupials of Australia. 

One of the first things that strike one 
about his odd make-up is his tail,—not the 
mere appearance of it, but its strength and 
the use made of this little “hand behind,” 
as it has been humorously but aptly called. 
It is stronger than the feet, and he puts it 
to varied and very practical uses. One can 
sometimes surprise him hanging down from 
a limb by his tail and gathering persim- 
mons with his mouth and fore-paws. 

Another very striking thing about the 
oppossum is the way he “rides alone.” Evi- 
dently he agrees with the man who wrote: 

“Down to hell, or up to God’s throne, 

He travels fastest who travels alone.” 

Even in the mating season opossums seem 
to travel together little longer than the time 
spent in actual mating. 

Except for the months of November and 
December, young are born the year round in 
the warmer parts of the country, but not 
from the same mother. Probably the rule 
is one brood a year in the north (that is, 
one from each mother), and two in the south. 

The mother carries the young in the womb 
only eleven to twelve days, and she seems 
to remain in her den without food these few 
days, somewhat like a bear in hibernation. 
But the first night after the young are born 
she is out after food as usual. 

The young are exceedingly small when 
born—it takes two hundred and seventy of 
them to weigh an ounce. As fast as born, 
they seize the mother’s hair and climb into 
her pouch—observation has never found the 
mother helping them on this journey to the 
pouch. 
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Once in the pouch, each tiny fellow fastens 
on to a teat and swallows it and holds on 
steadily for some thirty days. The teats 
are at this time little thicker than a common 
pin, but they distend, both in length and 
thickness, as the young’ grow. 

As high as fifteen to eighteen young are 
often born in one litter; and as the mother 
has only thirteen teats, at most, that func- 
tion, the late comers can only starve,—there 
is with the young opossums no “takng 
turns” at the table, as with pigs or puppies, 
for instance. 

The young remain in the pouch—still hold- 
ing on each to a teat—for some thirty days 
or more, till their eyes are open and they 
are fully haired, and after emerging from 
the pouch they are carried much of the time 
by holding on to the mother’s hair. 

The female is ready to bear young when 
she is a year old. 

The opossum is mainly insectivorous in its 
diet but in winter it lives on whatever refuse 
is at hand, as it is too slow and awkward 
to catch much wild game. 

The opossum has many enemies, as he pro- 
vides a toothsome delicacy to the carnivora 
of our forests. When attacked the fear re- 
action becomes so strong that he becomes 
paralyzed resulting in the “playing possum” 
with which we are all familiar. In this way 
nature has provided the opossum with a 
type of response to danger which tends to 
fool the attacker and save the attacked. 

The opossum does not hibernate, though, 
like several other animals, he may lie up in 
his den for a few days in extremely cold 
weather. 

In spite of the handicap of his many ene- 
mies, and the fact that he can neither run 
nor fight, the opossum, being so prolific, not 
only manages to hold his own, but is steadily 
increasing his range. Originally found in 
very small numbers in Pennsylvania, and 
from that south and west to a little beyond 
the Mississippi River, he is now found from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan to Patagonia. 
And he seems at present to be increasing 
rapidly in Pennsylvania and is more often 
killed on the highways of the state than any 
other animal except rabbits. 

That he is gradually increasing his domain 
is evident in that he is reported in New York 
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State and has recently been unintentionally 
introduced into California where he is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

We have only one species in the United 
States, with several striking color phases, 
even among individuals in the same locality; 
but there are several other species in Central 
and South America and Mexico, some species 
there being scarcely larger than a house rat, 
and some little larger than a mouse, 


CORN BOIL 


The annual corn boil of the Morrison's 
Cove Game, Fish and Forestry Association is 
a gala affair. Designed primarily to cement 
friendship between sportsmen and farmer, 
this great get-together is having wonderful 
effect. From 3,000 to 4,000 attend each cele- 
bration, which is usually held in August, 
and if you want to see how it’s done just 
avail yourself of the kind invitation of the 
club’s genial secretary, Ernest Miller, and 
attend the gathering this fall. You'll be 
welcome. 


FEEDS GAME 
The Throop Forest Patrol have been doing 
considerable game feeding in their section 
this winter. 


SKEET 
(Continued from Page 7) 


der and the stock showing below the elbow, 
as one would stand behind a pointing dog, 
waiting for the bird to flush. The gun can- 
not be raised until the target is seen in 
the air. 

Rules for safety must be strictly enforced. 
A shooter should not lead his gun until it 
is his turn and he is at the station ready 
to shoot; he must not put two Shells in his 
gun when shooting singles; or turn from a 
station while a shell is in his gun, or shoot 
at a bird that is out-of-bounds. 

The success of your club will depend upon 
the pep with which it is run. Make visitors 
feel welcome. Help the beginner with ad- 
vice and encouragement. Think up novel! 
and interesting events so there is something 
to look forward to every week. Turkey and 
grocery shoots are popular and may be run 
off with low entry fees. 

The Momberger-Koeck system is a splendid 
method of conducting prize shoots, as it 
gives all classes of shooters a chance to win. 
Under this system there may be three or 
four classes with several prizes in each. 
After all scores are in, three numbers are 
placed in a hat; 89, 90 and 91. Whichever 
is drawn determines the percentage to take 
from high score to decide first place in class- 
es B, C and D. For example: If 90 is 
drawn and 48 is high, then 90 per cent of 
48 or 43 is top for class B; 90 per cent of 
48 is top for class C, ete. 

A club championship makes another good 
annual event, as do also team shoots, divid- 
ing the members into two teams. There 
are many other ideas of this sort that will 
keep up the members’ interest. 

All I have been able to give you here is 
a general outline of what to do and how to 
do it, in order to get your new club under 
way. I hope, fellow skeeters, what I have 
said will be of some help. 





ROM the earliest glimpses we can get of 

the history of life on earth, wild beasts, 
reptiles and insects have vied with man for 
the final survival. “The dragons of the 
prime” that basked and dined and supped 
in slime disappeared because of changes in 
climate, food supply, and so forth—before 
man appeared on the scene. The predatory 
mammals that threatened man’s life, 
directly, or by destroying his food supply, 
have been rather easily conquered, and 
might, in at least most cases, be completely 
exterminated with a very little concerted 
effort. 

But with the insects it is a very different 
matter. The struggle of man against them 
is endless—and AT PRESENT WE ARE 
LOSING THE BATTLE—instead of disap- 
pearing or decreasing in numbers, they are 
(except for a very few species) increasing 
yearly. 

Besides the harmful species native to our 
own country, new species are constantly be- 
ing introduced, by accident or carelessness. 
Within twenty-five years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth there was—be- 
cause of the increased insect food supply of 
their prosperous farms and cultivated fruit— 
a marked increase of insect pests. Besides, 
as plants were brought over from the home- 
land, from time to time European insects 
slipped in unnoticed with them. And freed 
here from the balancing and stabilizing con- 
ditions that kept them in check in the old 
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countries, they found a perfect paradise in 
which to thrive and multiply. 

And from that day to this, as communica- 
tion between all parts of the world has 
rapidly increased, every few years some new 
insect has been introduced accidentally and 
unnoticed from some foreign land to rein- 
force the enemy armies. 

Competent entomologists surmise that 
there are probably a MILLION SPECIES 
of insects in the world all together, most of 
them harmful. Six thousand species are 
already on record in the world as of eco- 
nomic importance. All of them are, inevit- 
ably, more prolific when transplanted with- 
out their own special parasites and other 
checks that hindered their increase in their 
fermer habitat. So the struggle possibly 
ahead of us for the future simply staggers 
the imagination and strains our faith in the 
final survival of the human race. 

In Pennsylvania grasshoppers feed on a 
large range of farm crops and the foliage 
of certain trees, while their near relatives, 
the tree crickets and katydids, eat foliage 
and damage plants by cutting slits in twigs 
and canes for their eggs. 

Meadow-hoppers and _ leaf-hoppers are 
found in countless thousands feeding on 
practically all forms of vegetation and do 
damage which is too great for estimation. 

Plant lice numbering about two hundred 
species are found in this state. The grain 


plant louse, the pea plant louse, the potato 
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plant louse, and plant lice found on fruit 
trees are most destructive. 

Much has been said of the destructive 
Japanese beetle, of its feeding on shade and 
ornamental trees, and of its destruction of 
lawns and garden crops in its grub stage. 
The Mexican bean beetle, striped cucumber 
beetle, numerous flea beetles, rose chafer, 
potato beetles, numerous May beetles, beetles 
the larvae of which spend their time boring 
in the wood of living trees, corn billbugs, and 
numerous wire-worms and the larvae or 
“worm” stage of certain click-beetles, con- 
stitute a group causing great destruction. 
There is a great group of beetles feeding on 
forest trees, an outstanding member of which 
is the white pine weevil which destroys the 
central leader of the small white pine plant- 
ings, and May nearly destroy such plantings. 

The foliage of trees is destroyed by a 




















great number of worms or caterpillars com- 
monly known as bagworms, fall webworms, 
apple tree tent caterpillars, white-marked 
tussock moths, canker worms and forest tent 
caterpillars. There is a great family of 
caterpillars or worms known as cutworms 
feeding on practically all cultivated crops. 

And with modern world communications 
what they are, no man knows what day still 
other and possibly more serious insect 
plagues may get by even the most vigilant 
inspection. 

Burning old cornstaiks and weeds, special 
methods of cultivation, spraying, and so 
forth, all help greatly in the warfare against 
these insect enemies for the very bread of 
life. But after man has done all that 
scientific and tireless effort can do, all his 
efforts are merely reinforcements in one or 
two minor battles—the war as a. whole is, 


after all else is said or done, won or lost 
by the insect-eating birds. As Tacitus said 
of one tribe of the Dutch, “Others go to 
battle, these go to war;”’—for they must eat 
insects continually or starve. 

Two hundred and seventeen fall webworms 
have been found in the stomach of a Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo and in another two hundred 
and fifty American tent caterpillars. Two 
Flickers were found to have eaten respec- 
tively three thousand and five thousand 
ants. Sixty grasshoppers were found in the 
stomach of a Nighthawk. Five hundred 
mosquitoes were found in another Night- 
hawk’s stomach, and still another Nighthawk 
has been known to eat one thousand ants 
at a single meal. 

Farmers, as well as ornithologists, tell us 
they believe there is not more than one in- 
sectivorous bird in Pennsylvania today where 
there were twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
No wonder the fight is going against us at 
present, and insects increasing even faster 
than our improvements in agricultural 
methods. A conservative estimate shows a 
saving in crops of five dollars an acre on 
the average in Pennsylvania from the insects 
eaten by birds. And the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates that the insectivor- 
ous birds are worth to the farmers of the 
United States today $350,000,000. But the 
same department estimates that the insects 








which we have not enough birds to consume 
destroy $1,105,000,000 of farm produce in the 
United States annually. 

Many species are of incalculable value as 
destroyers of the seeds of noxiOus weeds 
also. Fifteen hundred seeds have been found 
in the stomach of one Snowflake or Snow- 
bunting, and it has been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Beal, of the Biological Survey, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, that dur- 
ing the winter season, in the single state of 
Iowa, where his studies were made, tree 
sparrows devoured no less than eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five tons of weed seeds, 
chiefly of the ragweed. 

If every bird in the Commonwealth should 
be suddenly blotted out, and all birds kept 
out, in five years hardly a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania could get his seed back—the in- 
sects and the field mice and other vermin 
would get it all. And it is commonly agreed 
by scientists who have given special study 
to the subject that with the birds suddenly 
destroyed human life would disappear from 
the earth by starvation in nine years. 

And it is not only the field crops and the 
orchards that are at stake, the forests are 
involved as well. : 

For instance, a severe outbreak of the 
forest tent caterpillar occurred in some of 
the New England States and in our neighbor 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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PYMATUNING RESERVOIR 


T 3:00 P. M. Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 

ary 28rd, storage of water in the 16,400- 
acre Pymatuning Reservoir in Crawford 
County was started. 

The flooding of the reservoir, construction 
of which began on October 6, 1931, with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot turning the first shovel full of 
dirt at the dam site, was accomplished by 
four men who have for many years been as- 
sociated with this project turning the pon- 
derous hand cranks which close the gates— 
Lewis E. Staley, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and chairman 
of the State Water and Power Resources 
Board ; Edwin K. Morse, engineer member of 
the Board; Charles E. Ryder, chief engineer 
and secretary of the Board; and Ralph J. 
Ferris, field engineer at the Pymatuning 
project. 

The gates were closed before an audience 
of some 60 people from Linesville, James- 
town, Sharon, Greenville, and other com- 
munities in the vicinity of the reservoir. 

Construction of the Pymatuning Reservoir, 
which when completely flooded in the spring 
of 1935 will be the largest artificial lake in 
Pennsylvania, has been under the direct 
supervision of Chief Engineer Charles E. 
Ryder and George S. Beal, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Dams, Department of Forests and 
Waters. F 

In order to prepare the reservoir site 
nearly 8,000 acres of land had to be cleared 
of brush and timber which was accomplished 
under the supervision of Ralph J. Ferris, 
field engineer. In the preparation of the 
sight 5 miles of State highways were re- 
located, 25 miles of township roads were 
submerged, and 2% miles of railroad em- 
bankments were raised. 

The reservoir is actually divided into two 
parts, separated by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road and State highway to Linesville. They 
have been placed side by side on a raised 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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PREPARE FOR THE BIRDS 
AN SPRING comes on, and the winter bird- 

visitors begin to return to their northern 
nesting grounds, our familiar birds grad- 
ually appear, and we are faced with the 
problem of helping them in their nesting. 

The preservation of as Many natural nest- 
ing places as possible is urged most vigor- 
ously. If a large dead tree happens to stand 
nearby, do not, unless unavoidable, cut it 
down. There are many species of birds 
which prefer to use dead trees as nesting 
sites. 

While some of us prefer natural nesting 
sites to man-made boxes, the birds quickly 
adopt these houses even when many natural 
sites are available. Rustic boxes are chosen 
by most birds in preference to others, how- 
ever. Successful houses for Purple Martins 
may be very ornate, and any degree of re- 
finement and decoration does not seem to dis- 
please them at all. On the other hand 
Martins often accept the most humble sort 
of house if the environment satisfies them. 
Boxes for Robins are often put up at the 
present time, but Robins do not seem to have 
any difficulty in finding nesting sites. Also 
it seems a doubtful kindness to furnish 
woodpeckers with finished boxes where old 
trees are available. It is no hardship for a 
woodpecker to make its own nesting cavity, 
and perhaps it is wiser to allow them to 
build their own cavity than to provide it 
for them. 

A few general rules should govern the 
making and placing of bird-houses. For 
Bluebirds, Chickadees, House Wrens, and 
other species, old nesting cavities of Downy, 
Hairy or Red-headed Woodpeckers, with a 
rain-proof roof and securely fastened to a 
tree or post, will often be successful. 

A section of tree trunk sawed lengthwise, 
hollowed out, drilled with proper entrance 
hole, and then fitted together securely and 
placed in a suitable situation will admirably 
meet the needs of Woodpeckers, Bluebirds 
and other species which use cavities. All 
boxes should be roofed carefully to prevent 
the entering of rain, and if possible the 
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DIAGRAM OF BIRD BOX MADE FROM SECTION OF TREE 
1. Diagram of box shewing position of nest. 2. Front half of log hollowed out, show- 


ing entrance, 
fasteners. 


edges of the roof should protrude as eaves, 
under which ventilating holes should be 
drilled to make the nest cooler in summer. 
The interior of boxes should not be planed 
off, but should be roughened so to allow the 
young birds to clamber about with ease. For 
Bluebirds, House Wrens, and others it may 
be wiser to place the box on a pole or iron 
pipe in the open in a more or less sheltered 
place rather than on a tree trunk; but in 
any event a belt of tin should be placed 
about the post or trunk to prevent cats from 
climbing up. This tin should be wide enough 
and at a sufficient distance from the ground 
to prevent cats from reaching or jumping 
over it. 

If many bird-houses are to be erected, 
eare should be used not to place them too 
near each other, since this will keep some 























Game in abundance visited this feeding shelter as is clearly indicated by the numerous 

tracks leading to and from it. This is only one of hundreds of such food stations which 

are being maintained by Game Protectors, sportsmen and others interested in the welfare 
of our wild creatures. 


8. Back half of log hollowed out, showing groove and holes for wire 


4. Finished house, showing sloping roof and added base. 5. Complete plan. 
e, Entrance. s, Screws. wf, Wire fasteners. 


birds from using the boxes, or will cause 
alterations of one sort or another during the 
nesting season. 

Although houses of one kind or another 
have been used and may be selected by many 
species of birds for nesting sites, the species 
listed above seem to appreciate and use 
boxes most extensively. 

Boxes for Bluebirds should be in place 
about March ist as they may begin nesting 
quite early. In fact all boxes should be in 
place in early spring in the hope of attract- 
ing the earliest arrivals. 

The United States Government Printing 
Office has some excellent bulletins and pam- 
phlets on bird house building, giving com- 
plete specifications for many types of houses. 
If you are a bird lover you should possess 
these by all means. 





BOYS DO GOOD WORK FEEDING 
GAME 

As usual, Boy Scout troops and Junior 
Izaak Walton Leagues are doing fine work 
this winter in feeding game, and also insec- 
tivorous birds. The Game Commission has 
received reports from many such groups, and 
gratefully acknowledges their valuable serv- 
ices. The Junior Izaak Walton League of 
Renovo is outstanding in this work. This 
league requires each member to spend at 
least three hours each winter month in the 
distribution of feed for game. 


NEW CLUBS 
New sportsmen’s organizations were 
formed in the following towns during Feb- 
ruary : 
The Library Club, Library Pa., organ- 
ized February 2nd. 
The Ambridge Club, Ambridge, Pa., or- 
ganized February 10th. 
The Boston Club, Boston, Pa., organized 
February 13th. 
The Harwick Club, Harwick, Pa., organ- 
ized February 20th. 
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PLUGGED BARRELS CAUSE 
SHOTGUN FAILURES 


When a shotgun barrel bursts, you may 
be sure that the cause was some obstruction 
in the end of the barrel, not an overloaded 
shell or obstruction at the breech. This is 
the conclusion of Prof. William J. Conley of 
the University of Rochester after experi- 
ments in which he used shotguns salvaged 
from junk shops. 

Double and triple loads had no effect on 
the ramshackle 12-gauge guns, but when the 
gun’s muzzle was plugged with mud or snow 
the barrel invariably burst or bulged near 
the end. Even half an inch of soft snow 
in the muzzle resulted in an explosion of a 
gun held in a vice, so violent that a piece 
of it flew back 50 feet and hit the door 
shielding Professor Conley. 


PYMATUNING RESERVOIR 
(Continued from Page 12) 
embankment, which acts as a secondary dam 
for the body of water known as the upper 
basin. This section of the lake was allowed 
to fill several months ago and is now within 

a foot of being filled. 

The upper basin contains 2,700 acres, main- 
tained at an elevation two feet higher than 
the main reservoir. It is this section that 
has been set aside as a State migratory bird 
refuge and wild life sanctuary. 

The reservoir will have a shore line of 
70 miles, along many portions of which cit- 
izens of Pennsylvania will be permitted to 
lease camp sites for summer homes and cot- 
tages. However, no leases will be granted 
for at least a year until the reservoir is 
completely filled. 

The Pymatuning reservoir has a capacity 
of 64 billion gallons. Its area will be nearly 
three times greater than Lake Wallenpanu- 
pack in Pike and Wayne Counties which at 
present is the largest artificial lake in the 
State. Its length will be 16 miles; its aver- 
age width 1.6 miles. The maximum depth 
of water will be 35 feet and its area at flow- 
line will be 25.7 square miles. 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The recent annual meeting of the Lappa- 
winzo Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Northampton, was a splendid success, ac 
cording to the report of its live-wire secre- 
tary, Mr. C. H. Fulmer. The guest speaker 
for the evening was Hon. Adolf Muller, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Game Commissioners. 

Other guests were Dr. W. H. Moore, Phila- 
delphia, member of the Game Commission; 
Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Secretary, 
Harrisburg; Wilbur M. Cramer, Division 
Game Protector, Sinking Springs; Clyde Pit- 
tenger, Northampton County Game Protec- 
tor, Easton; Joel Young, Fish Warden, Allen- 
town; Joseph Mellon, Fish Warden, Phila- 
delphia; Francis H. S. Ede, Nazareth; BE. D. 
Haehnle, Secretary of Northampton County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; and Fred 
Haegele, President of Carbon County Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

Prizes for various contests were awarded 
and several reels of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures were shown. 
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VALUE OF BIRDS TO MAN 

(Continued from Page 11) 
state New York in 1897 to 1898. Thousands 
of acres of woodland were devastated, and 
great damage was done to the sugar-maple 
orchards especially. But the birds gathered 
and attacked these caterpillars so vigorously 
that by the year 1900 the injury was no 
longer seen. 

And in our own state the killing of oak 
trees, especially the white oak, which is 
already so general in certain sections of the 
Commonwealth, and spreading rapidly, is 
caused by two or more insects that are a 
palatable food to several species of birds— 
if we only had enough of these birds. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
for some years killed for scientific study 
birds of many species while actually in the 
farmers’ fields, and examined and recorded 
the contents of the stomach of each bird 
killed. In every single case except one 
species the stomach was filled solely with 
injurious insects. Not a bird examined 
failed to show that he had in one day 
“earned his keep” for a year. 

Special attention was given to the com- 
plaints of farmers that pheasants were pull- 
ing up their young corn, and while it was 








found that pheasants did pull up much young 
corn, they did not eat the grain, but were 
after the insects that had already hopelessly 
injured that plant, and in only two individ- 
uals out of dozens killed was a single grain 
of corn found in the stomach. 

The rather startling fact established by 
these thousands of stomach examinations of 
birds killed in the farmers’ fields is that, be- 
cause of their great numbers, as well as of 
feeding habits—in spite of their admitted 
bad habits in some ways—the starling is the 
most valuable bird to the farmer in Penn- 
sylvania today, with the English sparrow 
a close second. For instance, an examina- 
tion of the stomachs of nine starlings by 
the Game Commission and the Bureau of 
Entomology showed that 95% of their food 
when killed (in the late summer, after the 
Japanese beetle had disappeared for the 
season) consisted of the destructive alfalfa 
or clover weevil. 

But farm and orchards suffer from an- 


other pest also, the small rodents popularly 
grouped under the name “field mice.” Much 
of the girdling of orchard trees (and all of 
it that is done around the roots and under 
the snow) that is commonly attributed to 
rabbits is done by these field mice—asg also 
the destruction of young rabbits charged by 
the uninformed to pheasants. But the 
enormous quantities of grain they eat in the 
aggregate is a far more serious matter to 
the farmer. A representative of the Game 
Commission found in a recent ihstance that 
field mice were digging out freshly planted 
corn—and the pheasant (as usual with the 
uninformed or partially informed) was get- 
ting all the blame. 

These little creatures do eat many of cer- 
tain species of insects, especially beetles. 
But the harm they do far overbalances the 
good. Only the experienced mammalogist 
can possibly realize in what incredible num- 
bers they occur in almost all parts of the 
country. A farmer may have thousands of 
them on his place—multiplying with amaz- 
ing rapidity—and yet perhaps never see a 
single one of them from year’s end to year’s 
end. 

We may keep their numbers somewhat 
in check by poison and persistent trapping,— 
especially with the “oil-can trap” used by 
trappers in the far north to keep down 
shrews and shrew mice. But again, as with 
insects, the biggest part in controlling their 
numbers must be taken by the birds,—this 
time by the hawks and owls. When a farmer 
loses one or more chickens to hawks or owls 
it is natural for him to think that these 
birds live principally on poultry and other 
birds. But except for stray individuals, 
the hawks and owls live largely on field 
mice,—and also (surprising as it May seem 
to one who has not examined their stomachs) 
they eat many grasshoppers and larger 
beetles, and even small snakes. 

The Goshawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Sharpshin 
Hawk, and the Great Horned Owl are ad- 
mittedly almost wholly bad, and should 
probably be shot on sight—if a man KNOWS 
THE KIND HE IS SHOOTING AT (which 
he seldom does know). 

And a rare individual of any other species, 
usually far more beneficial than harmful, 
may occasionally “go bad” and destroy 
poultry or game,—even an occasional in- 
dividual of the awkward, almost kindly, old 
Redtailed Hawk. 

And any such renegade to the law of his 
species should, of course, be killed—but 
ONLY IN THE ACT, to make sure we get 
the right one. 

But, as Dr. A. K. Fisher put it, long ago, 
we do not go out and shoot every banker 
on sight because one of them has absconded 
with his platinum-blond stenographer and 
the funds of his bank. And a man is no 
friend of the farmer when.to him “there 
is no good hawk but a dead one.” 


Harry W. Miller, Game Protector of Col- 
umbia County, has asked for a month’s 
leave of absence on account of an attack of 
shingles. Mr. Miller has our best wishes for 
a speedy recovery. 


It is said that geese stay mated for life, 
and they usually are seen in even-numbered 


groups. 








BOYS TRAP 244 WEASELS 


Game club support of boy trappers of ver- 
min seemed justified at the meeting of the 
Luzerne County Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion League when boys brought in the pelts 
of 244 weasels, three minks and three foxes 
and entered them for the annual prize awards 
given each April. 


GROUSE FIGHT 

Game Protector W. W. Britton, of Cham- 
bersburg, writes: 

“On the 9th day of December, 1933, in the 
North Mountain above Roxbury, I witnessed 
a sight that has never been seen by many—a 
grouse fight. Just what would cause two of 
these beautiful birds to enter: into combat 
at that time of the year has me puzzled. 

“Their tails were opened like fans, wings 
down in the same manner as turkey gobblers. 
But my, what action! A game rooster would 
look like thirty cents along side one of these 
grouse. The fight lasted about two minutes 
as near as I could tell. A gray squirrel 
bounced into the leaves nearby causing one 
of the birds to sense the presence of some 
unwelcome spectator. He darted for a gulley 
where grape vines were almost too thick for 
a human to penetrate. But the other war- 
rior did not become alarmed at the squirrel’s 
noise; instead he strutted around with his 
head high in the air, the black ruff around 
his neck looking five times its natural size. 
Evidently he thought he had won the battle. 
He was, indeed, the cock of the walk. 

“The entertainment which they afforded 
will net them a few additional grains of 
corn from their protector.” 
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BEAVERS REBEL 

Evidently the State Farm Show didn’t 
please one of the beavers that was being 
shown by the State Game Commission in its 
new environmental exhibit. Some time on 
the eve of the opening of the show this 
enterprising animal decided to do a little 
exploring. Crawling over the fence sur- 
rounding his swimming pool he set out for 
the wide open spaces of the show. At eight 
o’clock in the morning he was discovered 
ambling down one of the aisles. Immedi- 
ately an effort was made to catch him, but 
he eluded his would-be captors and took 
refuge under the pond from which he had 
escaped. In the maze of trestles that sup- 
port the pond he remained for an hour. When 
anyone came too close he would make a 
hissing sound by blowing air out through 
his nostrils. Finally he was forced into an 
open crate and returned to his pond, where 
he nonchalantly began eating some aspen 
bark. 

Thereafter, each evening, at the close of 
the show, two of the attendants would don 
hip-boots and capture the beavers, placing 
them in a crate for safe keeping until morn- 
ing. The above picture, which was difficult 
to secure because of the splashing, shows 
the crated animal being put away for the 
night. Catching beavers from a pond of 
water is a wet job at any time, and on 
many nights the attendants as well as the 
spectators wished for a bathing suit instead 
of the boots. 


Birds are not the only long-distance trav- 
elers; caribou of North America are known 
to migrate 800 miles. 














Above: T. S, Streams, Special Investigator of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and Ernest 

E. Harwood, Executive Secretary of the Game Commission, with one of the coyotes re- 

sponsible for the so-called wolf scare in Washington County recently. To the left is a 
photo of a live specimen sent to the Harrisburg office. 
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SPORTSMEN, ACT NOW! 


Three important wild life restoration bills 
in which you are vitally interested have 
passed the Senate and are now in the House 
Committees. But, if you don’t want them to 
die there you will have to GET BUSY AT 
ONCE and contact your Congressman and 
members of the various committees, asking 
them to put these bills through immediately. 


They are Senate Bill 2633, the Duck Stamp 
Bill, providing revenue through waterfowl 
hunters for purchase and maintenance of 
sanctuaries; Senate Bill 2277, establishing 
fish and game sanctuaries in national forests 
and on the public domain with State ap- 
proval; and Senate Bill 2529, coordinating 
the activities of all departments of the goy- 
ernment in conserving wild life. None of 
these bills call for the expenditure of Federal 
money. 


Various rumors around the national capitol 
tentatively fix the adjournment of Congress 
from March 1 to April 1. The calendars of 
both Houses are crowded. The danger of 
defeat lies not in opposition, for there isn’t 
any, but in the congestion of the House cal- 
endar, according to a statement of Harry 
B. Hawes, former senator of Missouri and 
then member of the special committee of 
the United States Senate on the conserva- 
tion of wild life resources, which fathered 
these bills. 


President Roosevelt has endorsed all three 
of these bills. All have the approval of every 
wild life conservation group, farmer organi- 
zation, the press generally, all the sporting 
organizations and millions of hunters and 
fishermen. There being no opposition, the 
one great need is URGENCY TO GET THE 
BILLS CALLED BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOR VOTE. AOT NOW! 


WOLVES 


In 1903, Mr. S. N. Rhoads published his 
“Mammals of Pennsylvania and New Jersey.” 
In this he gave several pages of records 
dealing with the last wolves known to have 
lived in these two states, and says (page 
149) : “Wolves were once commonly and uni- 
formly distributed over the entire limits of 
the two states. They were apparently ex- 
terminated in Pennsylvania within the last 
10 or 15 years, but more recent accounts 
seem to indicate that a remnant of the 
typical Alleghanian animal may ‘still exist 
in the mountains separating Westmoreland 
and Somerset Counties, Pennsylvania.” 


The killing of the last gray wolf in Penn- 
sylvania is recorded by H. F. Coon in Forest 
and Stream. June 1. 1907 (p. 854): “The 
farmers of Brush Mountains, near Holidays- 
burg, had lost 40 or 50 sheep during the 
three years previous. On the morning of 
May 138, 1907, Jacob Royer saw what he took 
to be a very large gray fox killing a lamb. 
Assisted by S. C. Long and James R. Moore, 
he killed the creature and found it a veritable 
gray wolf, an old female. She was very 
gaunt, weight about 60 pounds, though 5 feet 
5 inches in total length. The specimen is 
now in Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh. Prof. 
W. E. Clyde Todd youches for the accuracy 
of this record.” 
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66 ELL, last year I killed twenty-eight 

house cats for your fellows; and so far 
this year I killed six.” Thus spoke a sportsman 
recently to an official of the Board of Game Com- 
missioners at the Harrisburg Office. “For you,” 
he said; for the Game Commission. 

But did he do this for the Game Commission? 
He did not; he did it primarily to promote better 
hunting in his own stamping grounds, so that he 
and his fellow hunters will see more game next 
season. This is one phase of game protection 
some hunters apparently do not properly com- 
prehend; and the sooner they realize the destruc- 





STATE G 
NEE 


Want More 
Hunting? 


Obey 
The Law 


tion of noxious birds and animals, the feeding of 


game when necessary, and the punishment of il- 
legal hunters is mainly for their own best inter- 


ests, the sooner will the supply of game in season 
increase. 

It is true Game Protectors are charged with 
certain legitimate duties for the purpose of in- 
creasing and conserving our beneficial wild life. 
But the time has come when every person inter- 
ested in the promotion of good hunting in Penn- 
sylvania must take seriously upon himself a per- 
sonal obligation to cooperate to the limit in this 
gigantic task. With the arteries of our splendid 
highway system constantly increasing, with the 


network of improved roads reaching into the re- 
mote sections of our forests, and with our low- 
priced automobiles made to travel at a speed of 
eighty miles an hour, one can readily appreciate 
that in a comparatively short time—a matter of 
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AME PROTECTOR 
DS YOUR HELP! 


a few hours—a party of hunters can penetrate 
the best recesses of our wild life. 

It behooves us, therefore, to take warning lest 
our annual army of 600,000 hunters deplete game 
faster than it can be replenished by natural or 
artificial means. 

The fellow who shoots or otherwise destroys 
game in closed season is stealing ‘your game. It 
is up to you who play the game on the level to 
protect your sport by helping curb these game 
thieves. Were it possible to open the hunting 
seasons for a period of months instead of days, 
the Board of Game Commissioners would un- 
doubtedly be overjoyed to do so. But with so 
limited an area available for hunting, compared 
with the vast army afield, it is only logical that 
the open seasons must be made sufficiently short 
to prevent extermination or 
serious depletion of any 
species. 

The real sportsman in Penn- 
sylvania today is the one who 
turns over to the nearest 
Game Protector information 
on game violations. This is 
no longer an unpopular pro- 
cedure but an absolute neces- 
sity on the part of every 
hunter who is sufficiently alert 
to conceive the present situa- 
tion. 

The old idea that when you 
report a violation you are only 
assisting in glorifying the rec- 
ord of the Game Protector 
must be forgotten. You are 
not helping the officer—you 
are helping yourself and 
friends to enjoy better hunt- 
ing. 

Forest fires, too, take a tre- 
mendous toll of wild life if 


you as sportsmen are not on the alert at all 
times to prevent them. It is needless to point 
out that the ravages of fire can in a very short 
time wipe out all bird and animal.life in an area 
where sportsmen have worked for years to con- 
serve it. Now is the time for you to give this 
problem serious thought with a view of reducing 
the number of fires this Spring. One-third of the 
Game Fund is spent for protection of beneficial 
wild life, and if this expenditure is not to be 
made in vain the homes and food of our birds 
and animals must be preserved. 

Let us protect game, not for the Game Com- 
mission or the glory of its officers, but for the 
insurance it gives that a reasonable abundance 
of game will be found next open season and in 
the years to follow. 





Checking Prosecution Reports 
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C. W. A. WORKERS DOING A 
GOOD JOB 


Work being carried on at State Game 
Lands under the Civil Works Administration 


is progressing very satisfactorily. Project 
Supervisors report that a good job is being 
done—one that will undoubtedly prove of 
great value in protecting game lands against 
forest fires. Forest fires probably destroy 
more wild life than man, the automobile or 
any other agency. Particularly is this true 
of spring fires, when birds are nesting and 
many animals have young. If the work that 
is being done prevents one fire from spread- 
ing over a large acreage, it will have ac- 
complished much for the sportsmen. It is 
believed that any forest fires which may 
occur will be held to a small size because 
of the fire trails that are being made, and 
that many fires will be prevented because 
more people will have learned the necessity 
of such prevention through intimate contact 
with the work. 

An original approval of $116,170 was made 
for Game Lands and Game Farms. Addi- 
tional approvals totaling $49,047 were made 
in January, making a grand total of $165,217 
of C.W.A. funds for these activities. During 
December, $30,515.85 was expended, and dur- 
ing January, up to the payroll period ending 
January 25, $56,576.87—a total of $87,092.22, 
leaving a balance of $78,124.78 on January 25. 
The reduction in the working hours will make 
it impossible to complete the work outlined 
on many tracts of land before February 15, 
which is the date for all projects to end 
under present arrangements. If the work is 
extended beyond February 15th the Board 
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Imay be permitted to use all the funds which 
were approved, in order to complete projects. 
Provided the work is extended to spring, re- 
quests for the approval of road projects also 
will be made. 
SPORTSMEN’S RALLY 

The Chester County Rod and Gun Club, 
Ine., Thorndale, on the Lincoln Highway, 
twenty miles west of Philadelphia, which 
has five traps and a large lodge on twenty 
acres of land, is looking forward to a three 
days’ sportsmen’s rally in May of this year. 
There will be a registered shoot of 150 tar- 
gets, rifle and revolver matches, State Police 
and Pennsylvania Game Commission teams 
participating, a horse show, dog show and 


archery, the National Archery Association 
participating. 
Fourteen sportsmen’s clubs of Chester 


County will hold the affair. Delegates from 
each of the clubs have been appointed and 
later a joint committee will meet to lay 
final plans. 

The State Fish and Game Commissions 
have been asked to have exhibits of live fish 
and animals. 

Norman M. Wood, Coatesville, a member 
of the Educational Division of the Game 
Commission, widely known among trap shoot- 
ers and other sportsmen, is tentatively mak- 
ing all arrangements for the meeting of the 
joint committee for the purpose of having 
a better coordination among the Chester 
County sportsmen. It may develop into a 
county wide sportsmen’s association. 

Among the well known sportsmen inter- 
ested in the project are: Messrs. Robert 


Left: Woods road built by C.W.A. workers. 
burning on State Game Refuge near Pine Grove, Cumberland County, to give 
the area added fire protection. 





Above: Cleaning cut and strip- 


Wolcott, President of the Lukens Steel Com- 
pany, Coatesville; George D. Baldwin, for- 
mer President of the Pennsylvania Trap- 
shooting Association; A. L. Coffman, Presi- 
dent of the Phoenixville Association ; Nathan 
Pechin, President of the Eastern Counties 
Protective Association; Dr. Frank Hanns, 
Oxford; W. B. Cochran, Kennett Square; 
Penrose Davis; B. F. Young; W. Plunkett 
Stewart; W. J. Elliott; J. Gibson McIlvaine ; 
Frank Foster, the latter a big game hunter, 
and many others interested in good clean 


sports. 
CASUALTIES 

The following appeared recently in the 
Birmingham (England) Gazette and is told 
of a famous Midland earl. He had invited 
three of his newly-affluent friends to his 
shoot, but circumstances or discretion did 
not allow him to accompany them. At the 
end of the day he met two of them return. 
ing homeward. One had a bandaged head, 
and the earl solicitiously asked him what 
had happened. “Sh-h!” said his friend. 
“You mustn’t speak to him. Doctor’s orders. 
He has been shot.” “Sorry to hear that,” 
replied the earl. “But where is your other 
friend?” “Oh, he’s in the hospital!’ was 
the rejoinder. “Very sad,” said his lordship. 
“But you must have had a good day’s sport. 
I see your bag’s full.” “Yes,” said the 
undamaged one, “That’s the dog!” 


CORRECTION 
The note “buck in velvet” which appeared 
on page 20 of the February issue of the 
GaMe News was in error. The anima] in 
question was a doe, not a buck. 
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Each man of the above hunting party, which camped in the old aban- 
doned B. & O. R. R. station at Sheffield Junction, Forest County, killed 
his buck on the first day.—Photo by W. H. Stewart. 


Camp Hunter—Day Hunter 


One for All—AIll for One 


T IS never going to be the policy of the 

GAME News to enter into any controver- 
sial subjects, but an article published re- 
cently which complained of day hunters 
monopolizing the premises of organized 
camps by parking their cars all over the 
camp area without permission, by scattering 
refuse about the grounds, and by committing 
other unsportsmanlike practices, voiced 
righteous indignation. However, the writer 
of that article, who signed himself “A 
Sportsman,” never meant to imply that all 
day hunters or still hunters were not sports- 
men. He was aiming only at the type— 
and we all know there is such a type—who 
don’t give a hang about the other fellow’s 
property. I’ve seen, in fact we've all seen, 
eases of this sort. Just this last fall the 
editor came across a group of day hunters 
who had started to gut a deer right in front 
of an occupied camp. The camp members 
arrived on the scene about the same time 
and asked the party to move farther down 
the road, which they did. 

Generally speaking, the camp and day 
hunters get along admirably, and it is only 
cases like the above that incite one’s ire. 

There is still the question of still hunters 
interfering with drives, but this argument 
is so old that it behooves all sportsmen who 
really are sportsmen to forget it. It’s as 
broad as long, anyway, and makes me think 
of a note I received not long ago in which 
the writer said: “I have shot a few deer, 
and this year at the artillery range near 
Tobyhanna I shot a 25-point buck that was 
driven out by another party and I can truth- 
fully say I would sooner have shot a “Y” 
that I stalked myself. It was a fine speci- 
men and I made a nice running shot, but 
still it was not the same. 

“My best memories of deer hunting are 
not the kills but the long strenuous stalks, 
successful and unsuccessful. You know most 
of them are unsuccessful—but none are 


without thrills, and usually in the end the 
deer is still the best woodsman.” 

Many camp hunters. judge a “still” hunter 
a poor sport, believing that he is merely 
waiting his chance to shoot a buck off their 
drive. While this may be true in some 
cases, those who enjoy this manner of hunt- 
ing should not be criticised. 

And another thing: There are a lot of 
camp hunters who “still” hunt themselves 
on the first day or two, hoping to benefit by 
the drives of day hunters. But this is only 
natural. Often camp hunters never drive 
their own particular stamping grounds until 
the third or fourth day, by which time the 
territory has been pretty well covered. These 
fellows are playing the game all right. They 
know they have a longer period in which to 
hunt in comparison to the less fortunate 
chap who has only a day or two. 

Personally, I’ve been of the opinion that a 
lot of camps could expand a little if they 
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would approach some of the day hunters 
and try to get them interested. I stayed 
at a camp last fall where the members 
hailed from six different counties, all widely 
separated. I had a real good time and 
could have stayed a month. 

We are always going to have the trouble- 
making element among us, whether we are 
camp hunters, day hunters or “still” hunt- 
ers, but it can be controlled if the good 
sports in each class will exert every effort 
to influence the bad instead of throwing 
stones at each other. 


THE COMMON VULTURE 

The common vulture (commonly, but mis- 
takenly, called “buzzard” or “turkey buz- 
zard’’) is one of our most unattractive but 
most valuable birds, They are our greatest 
scavengers, feeding, and feeding their young 
(by regurgitation), entirely on carrion, and 
so do even more than the omnivorous crow 
to keep the world clean and reduce the 
breeding possibilities of disease-producing 
germs. Some localities would be almost un- 
inhabitable if it were not for the preserice 
of large numbers of these unattractive birds. 

Consequently, most states protect them by 
the most. stringent laws;—strange to say, 
Pennsylvania, so progressive in its protec- 
tion of song and insectivorous birds, is one 
of the very few states that do not protect 
this chief of scavengers. 

The vulture commonly nests on the 
ground, in a tree hollow and open at the 
base, or in a hollow log, or back among the 
rocks, but occasionally nests high up in hol- 
lows of dead tree-tops; and rarely in the 
old nest of a hawk or eagle or heron. 

The eggs are large and spotted or blotched 
with brown on a white base, and the young 
are covered with white down like the young 
of hawks and owls. 

This bird seldom occurs north of the 
middle part of this state, and most of them 
migrate farther south in winter, as, unlike 
the crow and raven, they can do little 
with a frozen carcass. 

Most persons fail to realize that he is 
simply a smaller cousin of the famed Cali- 
fornia condor. 

There is another vulture, the black vfl- 
ture or carrion crow (also called in the 
South “South Carolina buzzard’), common 
in some parts of the South, but it never 
occurs in Pennsylvania. 

















Group of Deer at Game Refuge 
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We are indebted to Mr. Charles S. Johnson, of Pomona, California, for his permission to use the above photographs of the Plymouth 

Rock hen and kittens. Many years ago Miss Elizabeth Dorman, of Brookline, Mass., who recently became an enthusiastic reader 

of GAME NEWS, acquired a set of these interesting pictures and it was primarily through her interest that we learned to know about 

them. Afterwards we wrote to Mr. Johnson in California and he graciously waived the copyrights so that other GAME NEWS readers 
would have an opportunity to enjoy the photographs. 


BEAR LEFT CUBS TO CHASE 
WORKER 


A member of a CWA crew engaged in the 
paving of the highway between Kinzua and 
Klondike had a thrilling experience during 
the last week in January, when chased by a 
mad mother bear which was defending her 
four wee cubs. 

The workman had gone to the vicinity of 
a huge native rock to perform some task 
and while thus engaged he was roused by a 
terrifying squeal of rage and a gigantic she 
bear emerged from a crevice in the rock at 
express train speed, headed straight for the 
hapless workman. 

The speed of the bear, great as it was, 
was almost tortoise-like compared to the 
speed with which the workman, despite the 
impedimenta of dangling clothing, dashed 
for safety. 

Against such amazing display of human 
fleetness the enraged bear abandoned the 
pursuit and dashed off into the nearby woods. 

Other workers investigated the crevice in 
the rocks and found the old bear’s winter 
hibernating nest occupied by four wee bear 
cubs, so small that their eyes were not yet 
open. This is an unusually large litter of 
cubs, as there are normally only two or 
three. 

The road workers waited in vain for the 
mother bear to return to her brood and 
finally covered the bear babies with a warm 
blanket and notified Game Protector Carl 
Benson, who has since been superintending 
eare of the brood. 

The unusual feature of this wild life in- 
cident is the fact that the CWA crew had 
applied several heavy dynamite blasts to the 
big pile of rocks to secure stone for the 
road paving job and all through this ordeal, 
and with men in close proximity, the old 
bear had remained bravely with her babies. 


ALBINO MUSKRATS AGAIN 

On February 8 George S. Andes, a fur 
dealer of York, R. D. 6, brought in to the 
Game Commission offices at Harrisburg two 
albino muskrat pelts and one live albino 
muskrat. They were taken in Lehigh County, 
but the name of the trapper who caught them 
was not obtainable. 

Albino muskrats are not especially rare, 
but these three were the purest white of 
any ever brought in to the Commission, a 
heavy lustrous white fur without even a 
speck of any other color. 


COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS IN REYNOLDS- 
VILLE 


At the annual meeting of the Jefferson 
County Sportsmen’s Association held in 
Reynoldsville recently, with a large repre- 
sentation of all the affiliated clubs in the 
county attending, Harry Copping, of Rey- 
noldsville, was elected President; Joseph H. 
Barkley, of Punxsutawney, Secretary; and 
B. J. Morrison, Brockway, Treasurer. 

The Association had a very successful year 
under the presidency of Simon Kephart, of 
Sykesville. The vermin hunting contest re- 
sulted in the killing of over 6,000 crows, 
1,000 weasels, several owls and hawks, and 
a few half-wild house cats. This vermin 
campaign runs until June 30th, and the club 
with the highest number of points will be 
the holder of the Lester J. Haney (Game 
Protector) cup, which was awarded to the 
Reynoldsville Sportsmen’s Association at 
their picnic last July. 

The Association expects to establish very 
soon a park of its own by leasing for a num- 
ber of years a tract of over 700 acres of 
woodland in the central part of the county. 
This will be partly a refuge and partly 
open to hunting. 

There are a couple of good streams of 
pure water that will be stocked with fish, 
but these may be closed for a year or so to 
allow the fish to multiply. 

The Association is cooperating with the 
Bureau of Mines in the sealing of abandoned 
coal mines in that section of the State. The 
Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Association is 
affiliated with the Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Pennsylvania. 





NEW BULLETIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 
School of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station, State College, Pa., in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, recently published a very in- 
teresting treatise on the “Artificial 
Propagation of Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants.” This booklet, which is known 
as Bulletin No. 299, was written jointly 
by Professor E. W. Callenbach, of 
State College and Mr. C. A. Hiller. 
Supervisor of Game Farms of the 
Game Commission. 











Summary Sheet of Bounty Claims Allowed 
on Noxious Animals for the Month 
of January, 1934 








Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 








County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
MN: orca cs oko ae 0 16 118 0 $177.00 
Allegheny .......... 0 10 161 0 201.00 
Armstromg ......:. 0 28 631 0 743.00 
ee 0 7 85 0 113.00 
eee 0 49 390 0 586.00 
tn “nina etnac hans o 0 27 545 0 653 .00 
a ee 0 36 285 0 429.00 
ee ae 1 69 336 0 627.00 
MEPL ORT PAP ee 0 27 824 0 432.00 
Butler 0 4 885 0 901.00 
Cambria 0 23 —s669 0 761.00 
ee ee 3 18 17 0 134.00 
OO ee eee 0 1 102 0 106.00 
Ce “ssabenausawcs 0 71 338 0 622.00 
eee eee 1 6 275 0 314.00 
SE Sates wawe sane 0 8 649 0 681.00 
6) | re 0 62 S892 0 1140.00 
CN Keb en debeccs 2 69 115 0 421.00 
SEEDS sane senas 0 34 308 0 444.00 
2. ere ee 0 0 1878 0 1878.00 
Cumberland ........ 0 27 144 0 252.00 
I ace die ik aig 0 16 6192 0 256.00 
re 0 1 80 0 384.00 
MN | Gade aeaenne saws 1 8 378 0 425.00 
ME. asa was oa he ae 0 0 861 0 861.00 
i i ee ee 0 92 582 0 900.00 
ee Pree ee 0 4 200 0 216.00 
EE, Sneeea wees « 5 44 112 0 363 .00 
PN  Nanducbucéeces 0 24 63 0 159.00 
ee 0 7 131 0 150.00 
Huntingdon ........ 0 62 258 0 506 .00 
RS ee 0 52 805 1 1018.00 
i 0 15 679 0 739.00 
3. ER Ree 1 17 122 0 205 .00 
Lackawanna ........ 1 35 140 0 295.00 
Oe ee ee 0 24 435 0 531.00 
Po Re 0 0 300 0 300.00 
See oe ee ee 0 16 120 0 184.00 
EP ee 0 4 144 0 160.00 
END ak cus access 1 55 723 0 958.00 
Se 1 96 235 0 634.00 
OO — eee eee 0 7 849 0 377.00 
RS eee iert 0 0 709 0 709.00 
ee eee 0 28 116 0 228.00 
ees 2 16 207 0 301.00 
Montgomery ........ 0 11 239 0 283 .00 
NE aecick saneas 0 1 R5 0 89.00 
Northampton ....... 0 21 132 0 216.00 
Northumberland 0 6 158 0 182.00 
RE OR rere 0 37 172 0 320.00 
Philadelphia ....... 0 0 12 0 12.00 
Pe “Waters aa ness6 7 51 77 0 886.00 
Sere re 1 14 108 0 174.00 
| 0 51 430 0 634.00 
WE “Swes) cach ceca 0 14 88 0 144.00 
ee Re ere 0 85 894 0 1084.00 
i re 2 13 97 0 179.00 
Susquehanna. ....... 0 126 £222 0 726.00 
Tioga ee 0 17 187 1 210.00 
Union h cae Rie Adie bd 0 39 73 0 229.00 
3. ee oe eee 0 1 746 0 750.00 
IS Diets lox stra @n'e 0 8 497 1 514.00 
Washington ........ 0 18 232 0 284.00 
Bee ea 0 49 116 0 312.00 
Westmoreland ...... 0 64 980 0 1236.00 
i... 1 2 156 0 879.00 
ee ee 0 45 3842 0 522.00 

Stns cebawhs 80 1878 22471 8 $30,448.00 


Total number of claims for the month—9,137. 





CATS KILL PHEASANTS 
Police of Easton have started a campaign 
against stray cats which have killed many 
pheasants in that section recently. 
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SPORTSMEN! 
PROTECT YOUR INTERESTS 
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Help Kill Firearms Bills Nos. Senate 2258 
and Senate 885 
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